162           Johnsons friendship wit It Savage.
undoubtedly had a warm and vigorous, though unregulat< mind, had seen life in all its varieties, and been much in tl company of the statesmen and wits of his time1, he cou communicate to Johnson an abundant supply of such materic as his philosophical curiosity most eagerly desired ; and Savage's misfortunes and misconduct had reduced him to tl lowest state of wretchedness as a writer for breada, his visi to St. John's Gate naturally brought Johnson and him togethe:
because he asks you for a debt.— The publick shall soon be acquainted with this, to judge whether you are not fitter to be an Irish Evidence, than to be an Irish Peer.—I defy and despise you.
' I am, ' Your determined adversary,
'R. S.'
BOSWELL. The noble Lord was no doubt Lord Tyrcounel. See Johnson's Works, viii. 140. Mr. Cust is mentioned/o.tf, p. 170.
1 ' Savage took all opportunities of conversing familiarly with those who were most conspicuous at that time for their power or their .influence; he watched their looser moments, and examined their domestic behaviour with that acuteness which nature had given him, and which the uncommon variety of his life had contributed to increase, and that in--quisitiveness which must always be produced in a vigorous mind by an absolute freedom from all pressing or domestic engagements.' Johnson's Works, viii. 135.
3 ' Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tormenting suspense, living for the greatest part in the fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and consequently skulking in obscure parts of the town; of which he was no stranger to the remotest corners.' Id. p. 165.
3 Sir John Hawkins gives the world to understand, that Johnson, 'being an admirer of genteel manners, was captivated by the address
and demeanour of Savage, who, to his exterior, was, to a rcmarkal degree, accomplished.' Hawkin Life, p. 52. But Sir John's notio of gentility must appear somewl-ludicrous, from his stating the folio ing circumstance as presumptive e dence that Savage was a go swordsman : ' That he undcrsto the exercise of a gentleman's weapc may be inferred from the use ma of it in that rash encounter which related in his life.' The dexter here alluded to was, that Sava; in a nocturnal fit of drunkenne stabbed a man at a coffee-house, a killed him; for which lie was tri at the Old-Bailey, and found gui: of murder.
Johnson, indeed, describes him having 'a grave and manly depo mciit, a solemn dignity of mien ; I which, upon a nearer acquaintam softened into an engaging easim of manners.' [Johnson's Works, v 187.] How highly Johnson aclmir him for that knowledge which himself so much cultivated, and wl kindness he entertained for him, E pears from the following lines in t Gentleman* s Magazine for April, 17. which I am assured were written Johnson :
'Ad RICARBUM SAVAGE. ' Humani stuctiwn generis cui p
torefcrvot 0  colat  Iiumamtm te foveatq
genus!
BOSWELL.   The epigram is inscrib Ad Ricai-dum Savage, Arm. Hum;"
